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had steadily increased after their marriage; she
was fond of him and satisfied with her lot, and
had made things very easy for him.    She could
not give him anything very deep in the way of
love, but in return she was not very exacting;
accommodating herself with good humour to all
his vagaries, his changes of mood and plan, and
his romantic friendships.    Even the presence of
her elder sister Eliza, who at an early period
established herself as a member of their house-
hold, did not destroy although it did not add to
their peace.   It was during their stay in Scotland,
in   1813,   that  the   first  shadow arose  between
them, and from this time Harriet seems to have
changed.      She   became   cold   and   indifferent.
During   the   next  winter,  when   they lived  at
Bracknell,  she grew frivolous and extravagant,
even yielding to habits of self-indulgence most
repugnant to one so abstemious as Shelley.    He,
on his part, was more and  more drawn  away
from the home which had become uncongenial
by the fascinating society of his brilliant, specu-
lative  friend,   Mrs.   Boinville  (the  white-haired
"Maimuna"),  her daughter and  sister.     They
were  kind and  encouraging to him, and  their
whole circle was cheerful, genial, and intellectual
This intimacy tended to widen the breach be-
tween husband and wife, while supplying none of
the moral help which might have braced Shelley